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Miami's Pedestrian Control Program 


1 


DY 


Inspector Pau M. DENHAM 


Police Department 


Miami, Fla. 


Inspector Denham 1 


1dministration Training Program.) 


P’ DESTRIANS have walked without 
any control for years in Miami. 
Heavy vehicular trafic on the down 
town streets and the outlying busi 
ness areas was forced to travel at 
a snail’s pace and was often brought 
to a halt because of the constant 
stream of pedestrians crossing the 
streets with little regard for moving 
trafic. 

accidents 


yy ~ . . 
Pedestrian were tre 


juent in the business areas, but 
fortunately, most of them were not 
too serious. Outside of the business 
areas, where trafhc was moving at 
higher speeds, the poor walking 
habits of pedestrians resulted in 
many serious injuries and a high 


fatality rate—especially among 
older pedestrians. 

Several attempts were made by 
the police over a number of years 
to put a pedestrian control program 
in operation. All were doomed for 
failure because they didn’t have the 
necessary public and official sup 
port. 

During the summer of 1956, City 
Manager Arthur E. Evans called a 
meeting of police officials, the trafic 
engineer, the director of the local 
safety council, and other interested 
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a graduate of the Traffic Institut 


Traffic Poli é 


parties and asked that a pedestrian 
control program be set up. 
Everyone agreed that a pedes 


trian control program was badly 


needed and promised to contribute 
their time and effort to its success. 
\ 60-day educational program was 
the enforcement 


y 1957 


conducted before 
started on January 
& i. the 


Dade County Citizens Safety Coun 


| 


: , 
Jackson, director of 


cil, offered the support of his organi 


zation in creating public support 


the 


among merchants and civi 
groups and assisted in_ preparing 


news releases to show the need for 
The Public 


Bureau of the 


the program. Infor 


mation Division of 
Police the 


information pertinent to the pedes 


coordinated release of 


trian problem and made talks on 


radio, television, and before any 


group that would listen. The local 
newspaper editors and officials from 
the local television and radio sta 
tions were contacted, and all readily 
agreed to support the pedestrian 
control program to the full extent 
Peas ey me 
of their facilities. 


\ meeting was held with the 


municipal judges and the problem 


was discussed. All had a good ur 





derstanding of the problem and the 
stipulated fine on the pedestrian 
violation summons was raised from 
one dollar to five dollars to accent 
the seriousness of the violation. 

It was agreed at a meeting with 
the trafhe engineer that eight port 
able signs be placed in each block, 
warning pedestrians to use cross 
walks. 


cost of summons for this violation 


These signs contained the 


to make them more effective. Signs 
were painted black and yellow in 
order to distinguish them from other 


regulatory signs. It was agreed that 


these signs would be placed per 


manently after the program was 
well established. 

It was agreed that the enforce 
ment would start in the downtown 
first take in 


other business districts as people 


section and later on 


became used to it. Past experience 
has shown that citizens resent any 
thing that resembles a drive so it 
was decided that a program would 
be set up that could be carried 
out continuously without placing a 
strain on the ability of the police 
to police the entire city. 

No extra policemen were assigned 
to the downtown section as it was 
thought that citizens would think 
that the program was being relaxed 
when they were assigned back to 
their regular duties. All policemen 
assigned to enforce pedestrian ordi 
nances were instructed to be extra 
courteous and refrain from doing 
anything that would unnecessarily 
embarrass a violator. 

On January 2, 1957, the pedes 
trian control 
effect. 


program was put in 


Public compliance was ex 


2 


cellent from the start. News cover 
age was outstanding. Violators were 
interviewed by reporters and tele 
vision cameramen and with few 
exceptions gracefully admitted that 
they knew better but had uncon 
sciously crossed the street out of 
the cross-walk from force of habit 
rather than deliberately opposing 
the pedestrian control program. 
The 


start during the lull 


program was planned to 
between the 
Christmas shopping season and the 
beginning of the winter season. 
There were a few complaints from 
some merchants that their business 
sales dropped off when the program 
started, but it is felt that this lull 
was due to a normal decline that 
occurs at that time of the year. 
No further complaints were received 
after the winter season started, and 
a number of merchants have stated 
that sales reached an all-time high 
during the past winter season while 
the program was in effect. A num 
ber of requests for mid-block cross 


W alks 


put in 


were received which were 


when it was felt that the 
distance to be walked to cross the 
street was too far. 


days of the 
dith 


culty was experienced with pedes 


During the early 
enforcement program some 
trians who were unable to show a 
local address or proper identifica 
tion. It was not desirable to trans 


port this type of violator to the 
Building in a 


The 


that 


Municipal Justice 
patrol car to pay their fines. 
city manager issued orders 
anyone stopped for a_ pedestrian 


violation was to be issued a sum 


mons and allowed to continue on 
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even though the address given was 
out of the city’s jurisdiction or their 
identification was poor. This policy 


has worked out very well and the 


collection of fines from this group 


has been higher than anticipated. 
A special report was issued each 
month showing a comparison of the 


accident record for the month 


as 


compared with the same month of 


1956. This record served two pur 
poses. The first was to inform the 


public what improvements were 
made in traffic safety due to their 
compliance with pedestrian regu 
lations. The second reason, and a 
very important one, was to inform 
the officers engaged in this enforce 
ment what they were accomplishing 
so that they would not relax their 
efforts. The first 


showed im 


report for the 


month the following 


provements over the month 


for 1956. 


All 


reduced 


same 


pedestrian accidents 


Pedestrian violations in 


accidents reduced 

All types of accidents re 
duced 

All types 
the 


of accidents 1n 


downtown section 
reduced i 
This the first report since 


World War II that showed a de 


cline in accidents. With the backing 


Was 


of this report, the pedestrian con- 


trol program was put in effect in 


the outlying business districts with 
the same public compliance that it 
had been accepted in the downtown 


* 


The best way out of a difficulty is through it. 
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* 


area. Since that time it has been 
all 


streets within the city with special 


enlarged to include business 


emphasis on intersections controlled 


by signal lights and _ pedestrians 


failing to cross streets at a right 
angle to the curb. 
4 four-month of Mi 


ami’s accident experience since the 


summary 


pedestrian control program was put 
in effect shows the following reduc 


tions over the same months of 1956. 


All 


reduced 


pedestrian accidents 

19% 
Pedestrian violations 
accidents reduced 
All types of accidents re 
duced 


All of 


downtown area reduced 


types accidents in 
19% 
One thing has been very notice 
able since the pedestrian program 
was put in effect: when the pedes 
trians started to use the crosswalks 
to the drivers also 


cross Streets, 


became more crosswalk conscious 


and seemed to be willing to give 
pedestrians every possible consid- 
eration while they were in the street. 

Enforcement actions involving 
pedestrians, and drivers failing to 
yield to pedestrians, decreased very 
sharply after the first few days that 
the pedestrian program was put in 
effect. At the present time, only a 
very small part of the point control 
officers’ time is taken up with pedes 
trian violations and traffic is moving 
faster and more smoothly than at 
any time in 


recent years. 


* 


B. C. Forbes 





Engineering, Enforcement, and 
Education are working together to 


make Oklahoma's Turner Turnpike 


In short, engineers did all they 
into the 


38 million dollar turnpike. But they 


could do to build safety 


couldn’t engineer the drivers who 


“The Safest Roadway Ever Built” 


by 


EK. M. (Jim) LookaBauGH 
Commissioner of Public Safety 
Oklahoma 


N MAY 16, 1953, Oklahoma’s 
Turner Turnpike was opened 
to the public. The engineers who 
constructed it labeled it ‘“The Safest 
Highway Ever Built,” and so far 
as engineering goes there is no 
reason to dispute that claim. 
The 88 miles of divided four-lane 
roadway is paved with asphaltic 
concrete and has two 24-foot road 
ways separated by a raised 15-foot 
travel is 


median. Each lane of 


separated by a luminous, white, 


dashed center stripe for easy night 


driving. A further guide to night 


motoring is provided by rows of 


reflectorized delineators, which are 
set every 200 feet. 

The super highway has 12-foot 
bituminous shoulders and all direc 
tion signs are lettered in luminous 
backgrounds for 


silver on green 


easy reading. Grades are a maxi- 
mum of 3 per cent and visibility 
straight ahead is maintained at a 
minimum of 700 feet. Curves are 
at a maximum of 36 minutes with 
the exception of a one degree and 
a one degree 30 minute curve. 


4 


used the road and no highway, 


whatever its engineering specifica 


tions, is any safer than the motorists 
who driv e it. 

Speed limit on the Turner Turn 
pike is 


70 miles per hour—one of 


the highest allowed on any Ameri 
can superhighway. Sponsors of the 
road convinced the Oklahoma legis 
lature that the roadway with its 
controlled limited access could be 
driven safely at that speed, which 
is only five miles per hour above 
the legal day-time speed limit for 
the rest of Oklahoma’s roads. 
The legislature also decreed that 
the road was to be patrolled bv 
troopers of the Oklahoma Highway 
Patrol, with all expenses paid by 
the Turnpike Authority. The orig 
inal detachment consisted of 16 
men, a supervisor, and lieutenant. 
Before any assignments were 
made, and long before the road 
was opened, a careful survey of 
patrolling techniques on turnpikes 
already in operation was made by 
W. D. Hamilton, then chief of the 
patrol. This was done through ex 
tensive correspondence as well as 
on the spot observance of the Penn 
sylvania and New Jersey operations. 
Consultations were then held be 
tween Hamilton, the late Dzixie 
Gilmer, commissioner of public 
safety, and H. E. Bailey, and W. 
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D. Hoback of the Turnpike Author 
Ity. \s a result of these conferences 
it was decided to assign the 16-man 


detachment. 


Shortly after the road was opened 


lrooper Arthur Phelps was named 
Cecil Snapp 
These 


charge of 


lleutenant and Trooper 


was appointed supervisor. 


two men have been in 


t 


the Turnpike detachment ever since 


and have borne the 


lajor respon 


sibility for trafhe enforcement or 
the superhighway. 
The original 


16-man detachment 


has now been reduc » 121 
lapp. 
hour shift six days a 
Each 


wes ana 


1¢ lud 


ng Phelps and S: " Rachen opel 


works an eight 


week. There are three ts. 


IS on a twenty-four hour 


Trooper Lawrence Spray stops an 


out-of-state 
Note that both vehicles are off the traveled portion of tl 
Turnpike fence may be seen in background. 


works in an assigned area. It does 


not leave that area unles specil 


1¢ ally 


assigned to do So. 


Even with only 12 men, the Turn 


pike receives more intenslve patro 

ling than other roads in Oklahoma 
| 

However, this is 


able 


and 


considered desi! 


due to the nature o 


the motorists need for! 
cases of emergenc 
in right of 


During 


months 


way. 
the first 

there were 
three fatal 
The 


vehicle m1 


lurnpike. 
death rate ‘r 100 million 
with 
enforceme! 
handwriting wi: 

Sleepy drivers and drivers ( 


motorist for a courtesy 


re road and on the 


warning. 
shoulder. 





pulling trailers became immediate 
problems. The first fatality on the 
multi-million highway was a woman 
who was driving a car pulling a 
house trailer. She tried to drive at 
the maximum speed limit but the 
trailer went into a weave and finally 
pulled the car off the roadway, 
causing it to overturn. 

As a result of this type of acci 
dent, cards were printed and given 
to each driver of a vehicle pulling 


any sort of trailer, requesting that 


they drive at a maximum speed of 


45 miles per hour. 

Another Caution Card Program 
is put into effect when there is snow 
Whether 


the ice and snow extends along its 


or ice on the pavement. 


entire length or only on certain 


sections of the Turnpike, caution 
cards are handed to all drivers en 
tering the pike, warning them of 


the condition and giving them a 
few simple rules for driving on icy 
pavement. 

At the same time large signs are 
posted in toll booth windows calling 
the driver’s attention to the con 
ditions. \s soon as the snow or ice 
develops, troopers on the Turnpike 
call the dispatcher who in turn re 
quests the toll booths to put up 
signs and start handing out caution 
cards. 

The troopers then turn flaps on 
the speed signs so that instead of 
showing a speed limit they read 
“Danger. Ice on Pavement. Drive 
Carefully.” 


takes off the maximum and mint 


This automatically 


mum speed limits and applies the 


‘Reasonable and proper rule for 
road conditions.” 


6 


\s soon as maintenance removes 


the snow or ice, they notify the 
dispatcher and he in turn notifies 
the troopers and the toll booths 
and normal operations are resumed. 

In the beginning with no previous 
records to work with, a program of 
enforcement was 


selective impos 


sible. Therefore the tro ypers con 
centrated on speed violations and 
would 


regular patrolling as they 


have on other normal assignments. 

In 1954, the fatality rate for the 
Turner Turnpike rose to 4.88 and 
in 1955 it jumped to 8. 

It looked as if the “Safest Road 
Ever Built’? was just a fond hope 
in the minds of the engineers. It 
was toward the end of 1955 that 
Lt. Phelps marshalled his forces and 
put a program of selective enforce 
ment into effect in earnest. He now 
had nearly three years of accident 
records with which to work. 

He decided on four main steps. 
The first was the changeover to 


one-man patrols exclusively. Ac 


C 
cording to Phelps this resulted in 


a one-third increase in the number 
of miles patrolled, a one-third in 
crease in contacts, a decrease in the 
cost of operation, and a decided 
improvement in trooper morale. 


The 


radar on the Turnpike. 


step was the use of 
Radar had 
been in use on other roads in Okla 
Now a 


radar unit was placed in service on 


next 


homa for several years. 
the state’s superhighway. 

The road was posted with signs 
reading “RADAR PATROLLED.” 
These signs were placed on the 
median strip and were the only 
signs so placed. All other signs are 
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placed on the outside of the road 
way. 

Before using the radar units a 
survey was run which showed that 
high speed violations were not great. 
However, it was decided to use the 
radar for its psychological effects 
as well as for its speed control value. 

Troopers were assigned to radar 
for only one hour at a time. 

‘*The motorists who use the Turn 
pike are solely dependent on the 
patrol cars for assistance in case 
they break down and we owe them 
this protection as well as protection 
against trafic violators,” said Lt. 
Phelps. 

“Therefore we decided to use 
radar for only one hour at a time. 
We also decided that radar should 
be used in the open. If the set is 
hidden and one arrest is made, the 
violator will tell four friends and 
we have contacted five people.” 

“If we set radar in the open for 
everyone to see, each motorist who 
passes, sees it and tells four friend 
and we have multiplied our con 
tacts. We are interested in results 
not arrests,” he concluded in his 
report to this office. 

The 


a search for the sleepy driver, the 


next step was to organize 
most frequent cause of accidents on 
all turnpikes. 

It may surprise a lot of people 
but by use of selective enforcement 
this type of accident can be pre 
vented. You hunt a sleepy driver 
just as you do a drunk driver. Our 
troopers hunt him out in many 
ways. They watch for the tell-tale 
weaving of the heavy-eyed motorist. 
They note a motorist’s failure to 
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dim his headlights as another in 
dication of a drowsy driver and they 
watch for irregular speed. 

The fourth step, as noted briefly 


of an intense 


earlier, was the use 
selective enforcement program. 
Turnpike troopers are concentrating 
on violations which cause accidents, 
the locations where most accidents 
happen, and the time of day when 
they are most frequent. 

All of this sounds simple and it 
is. But the big thing 1s that it got 
results. In 1956 Turnpike record 
show that 2,154,040 vehicles racked 
up a total of 142,472,556 miles. 
accidents of all 


Each 


death. 


There were 110 


types with four fatal. tatal 


accident resulted in one 


There were 37 personal-injury ac 


cidents resulting persons in 
jured. 

This resulted in a fatality rate of 
2.8 compared to a national average 
rate of 6.4 and an Oklahoma rate 
of 7.2. Our enforcement index for 


1956 on the Turnpike was 9.05. 
This amounted to a ten per cent 
a big 


decrease 1n all accidents and 


decrease in fatalities. 

Lt. Phelps and his men are shoot 
ing for an even 10 enforcement 
index. They realize that it will be 
difficult to attain. Turnpike officers 
are between the devil and the deep 
blue sea in this respect. 

A high accident rate on the road 
is a deterrent to users while an 
excessive enforcement program, or 
at least one which 1s considered 
excessive by the public, is also a 
deterrent. Therefore, these men 
must hit a happy medium. 

The 


selective enforcement pro 


7 





gram is still under way. You may 
be interested in some figures along 
this line. Since 1953, sleepy drivers 
have been responsible for most ac 
cidents and most fatalities. 

Of 431 accidents of all types on 
the Turner Turnpike up to De 
cember 31, 1956, sleepy drivers 
were the cause of 104 in which 
nine persons were killed. Ice on the 
pavement was the underlying cause 
of 40 accidents with no fatalities. 

Blowouts were next in frequency 
as an accident cause with 38 crashes 
but no fatalities. Rainy weather 
was responsible for 31 accidents but 
only one death. Exceeding the legal 
speed limit caused only 11 accidents 


* 


but was responsible for five deaths. 
Other leading types of accidents 
are improper change of lane, in 
attention, and drinking drivers. 
Although we were fortunate last 
year in having only four fatality 
accidents with four deaths, we are 


At this 


time, in mid-September, we have 


keeping our fingers crossed. 


registered four deaths in 1957 


With a continued emphasis on 


selective enforcement and a modi 
cum of luck we can go through the 
year without more. There are 12 
men out on the Turnpike who will 
do all that enforcement and guid 
ance can do. 


* 


Leo E. Smith Joins Traffic Institute Staff 


state’s 


Leo E ° 
] 


attorney of Cook County (Ill.) since 


Smith, assistant 


1954, has been appointed assistant 


counsel of the Trathc Institute, 


Northwestern University, Evans 


ton, Ill. 
As a 


member of the Institute’s 


legal staff, under the direction of 


Robert £.. 


counsel, Smith will participate in 


Donigan, its general 
training programs for law enforce 
officials 


ects in the field of trafic laws and 


ment and _ research proj 


trathe courts. 


Europe has more miles of highway than North and Central 


4,009,092 to 3,709,441. 
these two continents are: 


France, 915,282, and Canada, 


\ native of Chicago, Smith grad 
Rita H on School 


from St. l, 
attended the University of 


uated 
llinots, 
and received an LL.B. degree from 


DePaul 1950. An 


Air Force veteran, he served in the 


University in 


8th Photographic Technical Squad 
ron in Germany. 

Smith worked in several depart 
ments of the Cook County 


attorney's office, he most 


state’s 
recent 
extradition and 


being the habeas 


corpus department. He is married, 


and has one child. 


America 


Countries with the greatest highway mileage on 
United States, 3,045,000; U.S.S.R., 1,682,000: 


“9 , 
539 963. 


futomobile Facts and Figure 
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Radar Manual Issued by U.S. Park Police 


To guide field officers of the 
United States Park Police 
radar, Chief Harold F. Stewart of 


that department recently issued a 


using 


12-page manual on policies, opera 
tion, and uses of radar speed meas 


urement devices. There are many 


unique features to this manual. 


The manual begins with a general 


discussion of the origin of radar 


speed measurement devices and 


states policy as to the appropri 


ateness of its use in enforcement. 


Kor example ‘the more suc 


cesstul radar teams now pass up 


borderline violations and concen 


trate on the apprehension of more 
flagrant violators Thus, 


“radar enforcement becomes less 


sensational and less obnoxious to 
the motoring public 


Nationa! 
Capital Parks system are described. 


Radar uses within the 
Jurisdiction of the system is ex 
tended over parks and (traffic) park 
Columbia 


and on some 100 miles of Depart 


ways in the District of 


ment of Interior highways adjoining 
in Maryland and Vir 


The authority 


the District 
ginia. for radar use 
1S quoted, both as a United States 


] 


Park Regulation, and as affirmed 
by the state governments of Vir 
Marvland. Within the 


Columbia, however, 


radar has not been approved fo 


ginia and 


District of 


enforcement purposes, but may be 


used for surveys, demonstrations, 


and other non-enforcement activ 


ities. 


extensive section on tech 
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nical operation, the principle of 
radar operation is described in lay 
terms, so that field personnel can 


The 


described, 


understand it and explain it. 


method of ‘“‘set-up” is 


and the duties of a “radar tech 


nician’’—defined as any office: 


trained in radar operation and 


assigned to operate the radar de 


} ° : ] 1 
vice are pres¢ ribed. | he checking 


and inventory of equipment, its 


care and storage, and semi-annual 
accuracy tests, are also prescribed. 


National Capital Parks 


System, signs advising of radar use 


In the 


are required to be posted within 


four miles of the location while the 


device 1s operation. The tech 


nician 1s charged with re sponsibility 
for meeting 


In a 


operational 


this 


requirement. 


section devoted to specific 


methods, uniform pro 


} 


cedures are set forth covering the 


following areas: 


The number of personnel re 
quired at a point, and their 
deployment. 

The contro! duties of the 
technician in charge. 


The handling and reporting 


ot spec lal pre yblems. 


The selection of suitable sites. 


The designation of roadways 


permanently signed. 


The proc edure in going out 


of service’ when operating 


at a scene. 
Testing for accuracy of the 


dev ice. 





. The use of special reporting 
forms. 
Making periodic reports 
daily, monthly, and analyt 
ical surveys. 
Description and use of the 
recorder dev ice. 
Dealing with offenders. 

and 


Issuance of citations 


and other notices and 
a number of others on tech 
nical procedures as to identi 
fication, testimony, public in 
formation, and night enforce 

ment use. 
In closing, Chief Stewart sum 
marizes the policy of his department 


* 


on radar use. Radar should not be 


looked on as a “cure all’’, he says. 
It should be used to supplement 
other methods of control, and to 
to delib 
He calls for 


enforcement 


create another deterrent 
erate speeders. a uni 


form program, com 
mensurate with conditions, to pro- 
vide maximum safetv to those trav- 


eling the roads of the park system. 


Editor’ s 


informed the Traffi 


note: Chief Stewart has 
Digest & Re 
view that he will be unable to honor 
single copies of the 
Write U. S. 
Department of Interior, 
ton 25. Dp. &. 


* 


requests for 
Park Police, 


Washing 


manual. 


Washington State Issues Safety Speakers’ Kit 


Trafhe safety speakers have a 
valuable aid in a speaker’s fact kit, 
recently prepared by the Washing 
ton State Safety Council. 

The kit, 
bring uniformity of facts and figures 
to the 


which is designed to 


rostrum, has 18 sections 
dealing with the various facets of 
trathc 


well as topics of nationwide interest. 


safety in Washington, as 
It will also give the lecturer a pe cket 
size library of information for reply 
ing to questions. 

The removable cards are arranged 
in a folder 7 x 4! inches, with nine 


on each side. Graduated in size, 
they range from 614 to 2'% inches 
in height. The titles on each card 
can be seen at a glance. 

Some of the sections include How 
to Make a Safety Speech, Driver 
Licensing, Requirements for State 


10 


Patrol Officers, Pedestrian 
Facts, 


Accident 


Driver Education, Bicycle 


Accident Facts and Chemical Tests 
for Intoxication. Revisions in the 
kit will be made yearly. 

1 


The speaker’s fact kit has been 


distributed to state officials and 


outside agencies interested in 


moting trafic safety. A 


pro 


limited 


number of copies is still available 


and may be obtained by writing 
the Washington State Safety Coun 
cil, 319 General Administration 
Building, Olympia, Washington. 
Editor’s note. Although much of 
the information in the kit applies 
specifically to Washington State, 
there is also considerable material 
Other 


may wish to adopt the 


of general interest. states 


idea and 
prepare their own kits. 
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Institute Counsel Suggests: 





Procedure for Traffic Ordinance Revision 


Valuable suggestions to city 
officials who may be contemplating 
revision of their trafic ordinance 
are given in a recent letter written 
by Robert L. Donigan, counsel for 
the Traffic Institute, in reply to an 
inquiry from a prosecutor in a city 
of the 100.000-150,000 class. Ex 
cerpts from the letter follow: 

It was 


most interesting to hear 


through your letter that you are 


about to start revising your city 
trafhe ordinances. This is no simple 
or easy project and will require a 
great deal of your time if the job 
is to be done properly. Here are 
a few suggestions: 

1. Do not attempt to undertake 
this task by yourself. Insist upon 
a group of others to work with you. 
They should be career men in the 
trafic engineer’s office, the police 
department, your traffic court judge 
(when he can sit in with you), a 
representative of your public trans 
portation system, and possibly a 


representative from your district 


attorney's offic ce. Do not make the 
group too large, but do have a 
publi 


office materially interested in the 


representative from every 
traffic. 
The reason for this is that you will 


official 


movement and control of 


educate these respt ynsible 


representatives in the provisions of 


the Uniform Vehicle Code and 
Model Traffic Ordinance and will 
obtain many good ideas from them 
as to their particular problems and 
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how to handle them. Additionally, 


when the group has finished its 


have a_ working 


task, you team 


which will back you up in your 


the City 


tra Fic 


recommendations before 


Council for the new ordi 
nance. 
2. Send to 


Maitland 


executive secretary of the Nationa 


Bustard, 


Committee on Uniform Trafic Laws 
and Ordinances, 1604 K_ Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. for at 
a d Zen Copies Of the MI ide 


Uniform 


least 
[rathe Ordinance and thi 
Vehicle C de. 


“ 


3. After you have received these 


copies make up a work book for 


each individual on ymmittee. 
You can get ;¢ f a Uniform 
Vehicle Code worl 
prepared from William J. Simon, 
National Users Confer 
ence, 966 National Press Building, 
Washington 4, D.C. 


make up 


, | ’ 
bo KK already 


Highway 
You then can 


Model Trafhx 


work books for each 


your own 
Ordinance 
member of your committee, usin 
the Uniform Vehicle Code 
book as a model. 


4. When the 


committee are 


members of your 
selected, have it 
their bi 


they are to be assigned to this work 


understood with sses that 


continuously until the job is com 


pleted. Set up your work time so 


that you have regular hours and 


regular days which the members of 
your committee should understand 
are to be exclusively for this project. 
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5. As you progress with the job, 
compare each section ot the Model 
Trathc 


parable section, if 


Ordinance with the com 


any, of your 
present trafhe ordinance, the state 
law, and the Uniform Vehicle Code. 
That means that you will be work 
ing constantly with comparable 
sections of two pieces of existing 
legislation and two pieces of uniform 
each section 


legislation. Discuss 


with the members of your com 
mittee in group discussion, using a 
blackboard and chalk when neces 


When 


by a majority of the committee, 


sary. agreement is reached 


immediately draft the particular 
section on the subject which is to 
be included as part of the new pro 


trathc 


secretary 


posed ordinance. Have 


reliable present take 
your dictation immediately on this. 

6. During your discussion keep 
constant watch for danger signals 
indicating departure from uniform 
ity. Impress upon all meinbers of 
your committee that the primary 
objective in this whole study is 
uniformity, 7.e., conformity with the 


Model Trafic Ordinance 


and the 


Uniform Vehicle Code as closely as 


possible. You will find that in the 


beginning of this study everyone 
W il] be willing to stick pretty closely 
to the context of the Model Traffic 
work 


progresses, individual ideas of each 


Ordinance, but that as the 
member will start to creep in with 
his vehement championship for the 
inclusion of his idea in your new 
ordinance. 
doing the same thing. Again, re 
member that the main objective is 
uniformity—conformity with the 
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You will find yourself 


national standards recognized by 


all of the specialists in this field as 


being the best. Don’t permit 


“crackpot” ideas to interfere with 
the valuable work of t] ommittee. 

In reply to your questior n 
cerning speed, of course your ordi 


nance cannot conflict with you 


state code on this or any other 


trafic regulation. If a municipality 
In your state is permitted 
trathe ordinances coy 
already covered by thx 
code, as is permitted 

rew states, any speed 

acted in your particular city would 


have to fix an absolute maximum 


limit because your state law relative 
to speed is of that CYP. 2.4. absolute 


rather than the pri facie type. 


Also, the posting of signs giving 
notice of local regulati 


ms is essen 


tial before such loca eguiations 
can become enforceable. 

Your state code permits a munic! 
pality to change the speeds stated 
in the code only upon the basis of 
an engineering and trafhc investi 
gation, and only when “‘appropriate 


signs are erected Fiving notice 


thereof. Schedules covering 


such 


changes, with appropriate proce 
dural suggestions are contained in 
Article V, Model Trafic Ordinance 
“Speed Regulations.” 


make 


Use of these 


schedules this relatively 
simple, since all that has to_ be 
amended from time to time by the 
is the sched 
11-803, Uni 


form Vehicle Code, and state laws 


local law-making body 
ule. Reference to Sec. 


conforming to this provision, must 


be made in this connection also. 


Where the speed limits as set forth 
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in the state law are not changed, and prudent speed provisions as 
no signs are necessary since these contained in sec. 11-801 of the Uni 


limits prevail in the absence of | form Vehicle Code. 
change. Sec. 51.1, Model Trafhe Ordi 
Incidentally, you will be in nance, and Sec. 11-309, Uniform 


terested to know that the Uniform Vehicle Code, set forth model pro 


( 


Vehicle Code has now been amended visions relative to marking and use 
to eliminate all reference to prima _ of traffic lanes. A suggested vehicle 
facie speed limits, so that all numer inspection law is contained in Chap 
ical speed limits are now absolute. ter 13 of the Uniform Vehicle Code 


[his of course does not apply to and this can be adapted to serve 


the basic speed law, 7.2., reasonable — as a municipal ordinance. 





PDXR CHRISTMAS-NEW YEAR OFFER 


It may seem a little early to wish our subscribers a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year, but we want to do just that. We want to 
back up this expression of holiday sentiment with something tangible 

During the months of December and January, one one-year sub 
scription to the TD&R (new or renewal) will cost only $4.00—a 
$1.00 saving from the usual subscription price. Two one-year 
subscriptions (new or renewal) may be obtained for $7. r only 
$3.50 each 

The only provision to this holiday offer 
postmarked no later than Jan. 31, 1958. 

Current subscribers may take advantage of this money-saving 
offer by renewing sometime during the two-month period. Renewals 
take effect when current subscriptions expire. 


—4 


We'll look forward to hearing from you. ; 
CATHERINE HANHAR 


Circulation Manager 











Set Regional Traffic Safety Meetings for April, May 


Civic leaders from every state Curtice, is chairman 


will be urged to become more active They will be held April 1 and 2 


in organizing support for measures in Chicago, April 8 and 9 in San 
authorities consider most essential Francisco, April 15 and 16 in At 
for improved trafhe safety at a_ lantic City, and May 29 and 30 in 
series of conferences next spring. Miami Beach. 

The conferences are sponsored by Essential data for the conferences 
the President’s Committee for Traf- will be developed in Washington on 
fic Safety, of which Harlow H. December 9 and 10. 
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John D. Holstrom Heads [ACP 


OHN D. 
police of Berkeley, Calif., 
1944 and a member of his depart 


since 


ment since 1931, is the new presi 
dent of the International Associa 


tion of Chiefs of Police. 


CHIEF HOLSTROM 


Under the Association’s succes 


sion policy, Chiet Holstrom was 
elevated to the presidency of the 
IACP from the office of first vice 
president—on the final day of the 
64th annual conference last month 
in Honolulu, Hawan. He succeeded 
Chiet Otlewis of the 
Chicago Park District Police. 
Chief Daniel S. C. Liu, host to 
64th 


sixth vice president 


George A. 


the conference, was elected 


to become the 
only ‘‘new”’ face among the general 


officers of the Association. The vice 


presidents each moved one step up 


the ladder, and the secretary, treas 
urer, and sergeant-at-arms were re 
elected. 

14 


HOLSTROM, chief of 


General officers of the Association 
and of the IACP State and Pro 
vincial Section for 1957 
President 

Chief Holstrom. 

First Vice President 


58 are: 


Alfred T. Smalley, chief of police, 
Highland Park, N. J. 

Sec ond Vice President 
Charles W. Woodson, Jr., 
intendent, Virginia State Police. 

Third Vice President 
Robert V. Murray, chief of police, 


super 


Metropolitan Police Department, 
Washington, D. C. 
Fourth Vice President 
Frank A. Sweeney, chief of police, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
Fifth Vice President 
Stanley R. Schrotel, chief of po 
lice, Cincinnati, O. 
Sixth Vice President 
Chief Liu. 
Secretary 
John F. Murray, retired chief of 
police, Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Treasurer 
Williara J. Roach, superintendent 
of police, Waterbury, Conn. 
Sergeant-at-arms 
Herbert T. Jenkins, chief of po 
lice, Atlanta, Ga. 
Leroy E. Wike, Washirgton, D. 
C., is executive secretary 
IACP, and James B. 


Portsmouth, Va., is honorary presi 


of the 
Broughton, 


dent. 
State and Provincial Section 
General Chairman 
William H. Morris, superintend 
ent, Illinois State Highway Police. 
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Vice Chairman (East 
Joseph D. Rutter, superintend 
ent, New Jersey State Police. 

Vice Chairman (West 
Lyle Hyatt, superintendent, Ut: 
Highway Patrol. 

Se relar\ 
James R. Smith, commanding 
officer, North Carolina Highway 
Patrol. 

No 


Holstrom born 


1909, in 


Chief 
vember 1, Minneapolis, 
Minn. \.B. degree 


from the University of California 


was 
He recel\ ed an 


in 1930 and joined the Berkeley 
Police 1931. He 
rose through the to become 
1944. 

He has been active in the [ACP 
since 1944 and holds a life member 
He 


has been active in the Peace Officers 


Department in 
ranks 


chief in 


ship in the Association. also 
Association of California and served 
as its president in 1950-51. 

Chief 


numerous public service committees 


Holstrom has served on 
in California, and has been a police 
consultant to such national agencies 
Civil Defense Ad 
. S. Department 


as the Federal 
ministration, the | 
of State (in Germany), 
the Secretary of the Treasury Po YFAce 
of the Secretary of Defense, Public 


National 
Resources Board, and the 


\dministration Service, 
Security 

National 
National 


Academy ot Sc fences. 


Research C 


ouncil. 


More persons visited the Great 


Oftice of 


Smoky Mountains 


and Tennessee) by auto in 1956 than any other national park. 


Bethea Gets New Title, 
More Responsibilities 


i W. Bethea, dey uty director of 
the President’s Committee for Traf 
fic Safety, has been re-designated 
as executive secretary, according to 
Harlow H. Curtice, chairman of the 
Committee and president of Genera! 
Motors. 

The change is one of several pro 
posals for administrative reorgani 


the Ad 


visory Council and approved by the 


zation recommended by 


Committee following the recent 
Admiral H. B. Miller 
from the position of director. 


Mr. Bethea has been 


othicer of 


resignation of 


the fu time 
the Com 


1954. 


administrative 


mittee since Its creatior I! 


In his new capacity, 
broadened responsibili 


tion of the Committee’ 


Council as well 
The fi 


of director and deputy direct 


Advisory 


Committee. rmer posit 
r have 
abolished by 


been consolidating 


their administrative f ions under 
the executive secre 

Another nn ation was the 
changing of the title of “‘secretary”’ 
of the Committee to ‘‘assistant to 
the chairman.” This position will 
be held by Light B. 


of the highway and 


continued to 
Yost, director 
section of General 


trathe safety 


Mot rs. 


North Carolina 


The 


Shenandoah National Park (Virginia) was second in popularity. 
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John J. Hall Receives Arthur Williams Memorial Award 


The American Museum of Safety 
has presented its annual award for 
distinguished safety achievement by 
an individual to John J. Hall, direc 
tor of the Esso Safety Foundation. 

Known as the ‘‘father of motor 
vehicle inspection” and one of the 
American Associa 
tion of Motor Vehicle 


founders of the 
\dministra 
tors, Mr. Hall received the Arthur 
Williams Memorial Award. 


established the 


It was 
Mr. 


Was a 


under will of 


Williams, industrialist who 


founder and the first president of 


both the American 
Safety and the Greater New York 
Safety Council. 

Mr. Hall has been active in the 
field of traffic safety for more than 
30 years and pioneered many street 
and highway programs that are in 


While aSso 


nation-wide use today. 


ciated with the National Bureau of 


Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 


he promoted the country’s first 


state-wide driver education pro 
gram. In 1931, he assisted the [| 


S. Bureau of Public Roads in estab 


MINNESOTA 


Youngsters can’t drive late at 
night in the North Star State. Juve 
niles under 17 are prohibited from 
driving cars between midnight and 
5 a.m. under a new Minnesota law. 
The law became effective recently 
Orville L 


signed a bill passed by the Minne 


when Gov. Freeman 
sota Legislature forcing young dri 
vers off highways in early hours. 
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Museum of 


lishing the American Association ot 
Motor Vehicle 


was elected its only honorary mem 


Administrators and 


ber for his services. 

Mr. Hall has headed the Esso 
Safety Foundation since it was or 
1954. It 


driver 


ganized in cooperates in 


pro 


grams; and provides financial sup 


high-school education 
port for courses attended by high 
school and college teachers of driv er 
education, and for traffic-safety 
seminars for judges, prosecutors and 
police officials. 


These courses are conducted by 


and educational in 
the American Bat 
Asso 
ciation of Police Chiefs, the Center 
for Safety Education of New York 


University, and the 


Yn 


organizations 
stitutions like 


\ssociation, the Internati nal 


Trafic Inst! 

tute of Northwestern University. 
Mr. Hall is also manager of Esso 

Standard Oil 


organized highway 


newly 


Company’ 


trathc depart 


ment, which was created because 


of the huge expansion Federal 


programs of highway development. 


DRIVERS’ CURFEW 


In a statement accompanying the 


signing, Freeman said he was cen 
vinced a majority of young people 
“conduct themselves in accordance 
with the dictates of common sense,”’ 
but added that crimes and accidents 
after midnight call for a trial of the 


law to protect both young and old 


from the “irresponsibility of a small 


minority.” 
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Boate Cites Citizens’ Role in Traffic Safety 


local takes 


firm 


trathe accidents, one more function 


[ nless government 


early and action to reduce 


of the states will pass to the national 
level. 


This warning was issued at the 


National 


month in 


Safety Congress last 
Chicago by Thomas N. 
Boate, manager of the accident pre 
vention department of the Associa 
tion of Casualty and Surety Com 
panies, New York City. 
Mr. Boate, chairman of 

National Safety Council’s Trafh¢ 


and Transportation Conference, 
said that sometimes he thinks it 


“already is too late to salvage state 


and local government from. the 


morass of our highway trathe acc! 


dent mess.” 

Tec hniques of trathc accident pre 
vention—cut to fit the pattern of 
each state, communities of varying 


have long 


Mr. 


size, and rural highways 
been developed, according to 
Boate. 

There only remains implementa 
tion, he said, adding that therein 
lies the role of the National Safety 
Council and all business, industry, 
and civic 

“We 


encouragement, 


groups. 


must provide inspiration 


and professional 
assistance to responsible officials of 
state and city government to help 


them do the job. 


Seventy-five per cent of a 


year, according to 4utomobile Facts and Figure 


cars in 1941. 
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| families in the LU. S. 


“We must prov ide the motivating 
rorce in organizing 


back all 


measures. 


the public to 


necessary 


‘Educatior 1S 


ve 
after 25 years of try! 


by 
not have a sustained public e 


tion program on highway 


and moreover, 
than scratched the 


driver tral 


SCHOO! 


know there is by no means enough 


1 ] 1 
potential strength in educational 
methods to stem the onrushing tide 


of ever-increasing accidents, de: 


injuries and loss of economic wea 


“We must take our cue from air 


ater transportation where, 


regardless of the elements or vary! 


pe aks of trath« , we do not experie! 


results 


the ¢ atastroph 


i 


being realized 
highwavs. 


these forms 


transporta 


have rules which are lived by. 


‘In highway transportation 


} 


there must be at long last effective 


‘ules, and these rules must be 


Is no other road to 


obeyed. 


successful trath¢ preven 


tion. This implies a1 
determined, 1n spite 


:'S 


both real and fal 


quate laws on 


own automobiles this 


Only 5] per cent owned 
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Dr. Herbert J. Stack Wins First Hoffman Award 


Dr. Herbert J. 


known safet \ 


Stack, nationally 
educator, has been 
given the first annual Paul Gray 
Hoffman Award for outstanding pro- 
fessional service to highway safety. 

The award was presented at the 
National Safety Congress in Chi 
cago by the donor, Mr. Hoffman, 
former head of the Studebaker 
Corp. and himself a pioneer in the 
highway safety movement. 

Purpose of the new award is to 
give recognition and encouragement 
to educators, engineers, enforce 
ment officials, researchers, and or 
ganization staff members. 

Dr. Stack 
years as director of the New York 


served for almost 20 
University Center for Safety Edu 
cation, where he continues as con 
sultant following his recent retire 
He is credited, among other 
the 


ment. 


accomplishments in highway 


VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS 
Motor-vehicle registrations con 
tinue to gain and are expected to 
reach 67,204,000 for 1957, Federal 
Highway Administrator B. D. Tal 
lamy has announced. 

Prepared by the Bureau of Public 
Roads, U. S. Department of Com 
merce, the 1957 estimate is based 
on reports of state registration 
agencies. 

Passenger cars will number 56, 
101,000, a 3.3 per cent increase over 
1956. ‘Trucks 
pected to total 11,103,000, a gain 


and buses are ex 
of 2.0 per cent. 

Recent annual increases in total 
registrations have been as follows: 
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safety field, with having svc up 
teachers’ institutes and special pro 
the 


country, as well as instituting im 


grams in colleges throughout 


portant research in such areas as 
driver behavior. 


Dr. 


award by a board of judges con 


Stack was selected for the 
sisting of Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, 
president, American Red Cross; 
Dr. John A. Hannah, president, 
Michigan State University; Mrs. R. 
I. C. Prout, president, General Fed 
eration of Women’s Clubs, and 
W. Earl Hall, editor, Mason City 
lowa) Globe-Gazette. 

The 
the Automotive Safety Foundation, 
which Mr. Hoffman ser 


man and president. 


award is administered by 
ved as chair 
One recipient 
for the award, a sculptured silver 
plaque, will be chosen annually for 


10 years. 


TO EXCEED 67,000,000 IN 1957 


195. 5.7 per cent 
4.1 per cent 
ie per cent 
4.0 per cent 
3.1 per cent 


(estimated) 


Florida once again leads in ex 
pected increase in total registrations 
with 10.5 per 


Arizona with 8.4 and Nevada with 


Cent, followed by 


6.0 per cent respectively. 


gains, 


Registrations in states are ex 


pected to exceed 1 million. Seven 
States are expected to pass the 3 
million mark, led by California with 
6,829,000. 
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Eight Hundred Lives Saved: 





Nine-Month Toll Down 3 Per Cent 


IGHT HUNDRED 


saved on the highways of Amer 


lives were 
ica in the first nine months of this 
year, the National Safety Council 
has reported. 

This encouraging improvement in 
the nation’s traffic toll was climaxed 
by a9 per cent drop in September 
the sharpest monthly decrease since 


the downward trend began last 


December. 
September was the ninth time 
the toll has come down or remained 
unchanged in the last 10 months. 
first nine 


28,110, 


The death toll for the 


months of this year was 
against 28,910 for the same period 
last year—a decrease of 3 per cent. 
The September toll was 3,380, 
as compared with 3,710 for Sep 
tember last year. 
The 


the September drop to the same 


Council attributed part of 
factor that was blamed for a $5 per 
toll a 
Saturday of 
Sep 


1957 


rise in the 
calendar shift 
Day weekend 
1956 to 


this shift, the Council 


cent August 
of the 
Labor from 
tember in \ugust in 
Without 
said, the toll would not have risen 
in August or dropped so sharply in 
September. The combined toll] for 
\ugust and September was 3 per 
cent below the combined total for 
the same two months last year. 
‘The traffic trend in the country 


today is encouraging,” said the 


Council, ‘‘and drivers, pedestrians 
and traffic enforcement officers are 
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to be congratul ited on reduc Ing the 


by 800 in nine 


toll 


months. 

If this rate of improvement can 
be maintained the rest of the vear, 
more than 1,000 lives can be saved 


on the highway in 1957 


We appeal 


to everyone to help reach this goal. 
figures are available for 


months. At 


they showed a + pel cent 


Travel 


only seven that time 


Increase 
months 


over 1956. For those same 


deaths were down 
ducing a mileage death rate (deaths 


per 100,000,000 miles) of 5.5. 


3 per cent, 

This 
was the lowest rate for those months 
nation’s history and 


in the com 


pared with 6.0 for the same period 
in 1956. 
Of 47 


tember, 27 had decreases 


states reporting for Sep 
In deaths, 
change and 19 


one reported no 


showed increases. For nine 


months, 
28 states reported decreases, three 
had no change and 16 showed in 
creases. 

The 


28 states with decrease 


nine months were: 
Idaho 
Montana 
North Dakota 
Kansas 
Georgia 
Michigan 
Florida 
Maine 
Missouri 
Massachusetts 
Tennessee 


Ci yh rrado 





Nebraska 
Louisiana 
Connecticut 
Wyoming 
Wisconsin 
Alabama 
Mississipp1 
Utah 

Texas 

New Hampshire 
Delaware 
Indiana 

South Dakota 
North Carolina 
Washington 


( 

-/( 

California 1% 

Reporting cities for September 

indicated a decrease of 16 per cent 

in deaths, compared to the nation 
wide decrease of 9 per cent. 


For nine months the same cities 


. } 
had a decrease + per cent in deaths, 


compared to a 3 per cent decrease 
for the nation as a whole. 
Of 618 reporting cities in Sep 
tember, 134 had decreases, 386 re 
showed 
249 


cities had decreases, 142 showed no 


ported no change and 98 


increases. For nine months, 


change and 227 reported increases. 
The following cities of more than 
200,000 population had fewer deaths 
for the nine-month period of this 
vear: 
Louisville, Ky. 497 
Tampa, Fla. 4207 
Milwaukee, Wis. 46% 
Syracuse, N. Y. 45% 
Boston, Mass. 417 
Fort Worth, Tex. 41° ; 
Memphis, Tenn. aS 
Richmond, Va. 357 


Seattle, Wash. 30% 


20 


Norfolk, Va. 

>t. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
San Diego, Calif. 
Portland, Ore. 

In September 456 cities had per 
The three largest were 
St. Paul, Minn., (311,300), Provi 
dence, R. I[., (248,700, Wichita, 
Kan., (224,700). 


For nine months 143 


fect records. 


cities still 
Che three 
99 OOO), 
Ann 


had perfect records. 
largest were Lynn, Mass., 


Rock Island, Ill., $9 500 
Arbor, Mich., (48,300). 


. and 


The leading cities in each 


pt ypu 


lation group at the nine 
accord to the 


10.000 reg 


months, ranked 

number of deaths per 

istered vehicles, were: 

Reg. Rate 

Over 1,000,000 Population 

Detroit, Mich. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
750,000-1,000,000 Popul: 

at: Louis, Mo. 

Washington, D. C. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
§00,000—750,000 Population 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Seattle, Wash. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
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USES OF 


i iw SUBJECT of skidmarks 
has long been of considerable 


importance and a matter of lively 
interest among those in the trafhe 
field. While cur 


rent interest appe ars to be centered 


law enforcement 


upon their use in connection with 


computation of “miles per hour” 
speed of vehicles, a study of the 
authorities discloses that for many 
have had significant 

, 


several 


years they 


value tor other purposes. 


’ 


kor instance, It 1s Common to find 


such evidence being submitted to 


courts and juries for the purpose of 


Hx ng the point of impact in inter 


sections: for aid in 


determining 


whether, 1n head-on collisions on 


the highway, one or 


hicle was on the wrong 


road; 


a bh onan 
and f brakes 


Some 


when, where, 


mn 


were applied, etc. cases 


volve side skids, ind ating directic 
or torce of impact. 


eee 
The nature and cause of auto 


mobile skidmarks is a matter of 


common knowledge. This was 


1, Hughes v. Rentschler | 
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SKIDMARKS 
Part \ of t 


Rosert L. Donican 


Counse] 
and 


EDWARD C. FISHER 
Associate Counsel 


The Traffic Institute 


IN TRAFFIC CASES 


0 pari 


pointed out by the Supreme Court 
a pers nal 


of Wisconsin in 1927! in 
injury case in which a parked truck 


moved forward down a stee p inc lin 


and struck a pedestrian. The truck 


driver swore he had set his brakes 


firmly before leaving it, but a wit 


ness testined that 1f this were 


the wheels would slide, 


forward. The court said: “‘It 


matter of common Knowledge that 


when the wheels of an automobile, 


rubber tired, s ide on the paveme! 


they leave wel ed marks. 


round tne 


Since no such 


jury was at 1 t ( infer the 


Drakes 


pre p rrion 

this country 

always has been the rule that de 
yiption ot skidmarks may be giver 
by ordinary witnesses who observed 


them, and for this purpose expert 


3 N.W. 625 (1927 





testimony is neither required nor 


proper. Such description is not a 
The 
summarized by the 


23 ALR2d 


matter for expert testimony. 
rule is. well 
annotator 1n 115, as 
follows: 

“Both in civil cases and in crim 
inal prosecutions the general rule 
is that testimony or evidence as to 
tire marks or skidmarks is admis 
sible, that 1S, to the extent of 
allowing the witness to describe the 
marks and the circumstances under 
which he observed them, leaving it 
to the jury to draw their own opin 


ion or conclusion as to 


anything, the evidence indicated or 


* 


tended to prove. However 


it is necessary that a foundation 
be laid as a prerequisite to admis 
sibility of such evidence or testi 
mony, such, for example, as showing 
that the tracks were made by the 
automobile involved tn the accident, 
or by showing that the witness ob 
served them before any change had 


taken place which would render it 


difficult to determine whether they 


were made by a particular car, a 
matter which, of course, would be 
affected by traffic conditions in the 
vicinity of the accident, weather 
conditions, etc. The fact that the 
vehicle as to whose tracks the wit 
ness testified had been removed 
before the latter made his observa 
tion is not necessarily a ground for 
rejecting the witness’ testimony.” 
In a recent Missouri case? the 
defendant was convicted of careless 
and imprudent driving after he had 
2. State Poucher, 303 8.W.2d 197 
33, 35 (1937 


3. Danner v. Walters, 154 Nebr. 506, 48 N.W.2d 635 
MeMurray, 47 Wash. 2d 128, 286 P. 2d 684 (1955 negligent hor d 


4. State v 


22 


what, if 


Mo.App 1957 


struck a bridge and knocked it into 


the creek. The court said: “In his 


motion for a new trial the defendant 


first assigns as error the admission 


in evidence of testimony about skid 


marks that were on the highway. 


This testimony was given by an 


officer of the highway patrol who 


arrived at the scene a short time 


after the accident. Ey idence which 
is relevant to any issue in trial 1s 
admissible unless there 1s some rule 


The skid 


approach to 


of law excluding It. 
marks on the highway 
wh h no other 


the bridge, over 


car could have driven after the 


bridge fell, were described by the 


officer who arrived tn less than an 
This 


an hour after the accident. 


was evidence to be considered in 
determining the course and speed 


of defendant’s car, which was an 


issue in the case. The testimony 
about skidmarks observed within a 
reasonable time after an accident 
is generally admissible.”’ 


effect of 


j 


The weight and such 
evidence is for the jury. As ex 
pressed by the Supreme Court of 
Nebraska in 1951: “‘The inferences 
to be drawn from the testimony re 
garding such tire marks, skidmarks, 
or scratches 1s solely the province 
of the jury.”* The Supreme Court 
of Washington has said: ‘“‘Evidence 
of skidmarks indicating the point 
of impact and manner of a collision 
is admissible, its weight being for 
the jury.”* In a 1951 Iowa case 
the question at issue was as to the 


direction taken by a car which had 
citing Clark v. Reising, 341 Mo. 282, 107 8.W.2d 


(1951) 
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left the road at a curve and struck 


i tree, and a state patrolman was 
permitted to describe skidmarks he 
observed, as indicating such direc 


t1on. In a later lowa case the 


Supreme Court said: “It is settled 


that testimony descriptive of tire 


list 
COLINSION 


marks at the place of a 
is admissible, especially on the ques 


tion of the location of the vehicles 


with respect to the center of the 


highway, where, it may be reason 


ably inferred the marks were made 


by one of the colliding vehicles. 


‘Often there are skidmarks 


which seem to indicate the true 


The 


sive, but not conclusive’.”’ 


situation. marks are persua 


When 


properly described the jury may 


judge whether the marks were made 


D5 the vehicles In question.’ 


Foundation for Description 
Witne 


\s stated in one of the leading 


} 


law texts:5 “‘Evidence as to tracks 


or other marks made by motor 


vehicles on the pavement or road 
way is generally admissible where 
the witness testifying had an oppor 
make 


the marks before any 


tunity to an observation o 


change had 


taken place. A proper roundation 


for the introduction of such evidence 


should first be laid, however, by 


showing how soon after the accident 
the witness observed the markings, 
his opportunities for accurate ob 


servation, and any other factors 


5. Thornbury v. Male 

6. Soreide Vilas & Co., 78 N.W.2d 41, 45 
Iowa 55 N.W.2d 528, 530 (1952 

7. Olson v. Wetzstein, 58 N.D. 263, 225 N.W 

8. 5 American Jurisprudence, Automobiles, se« 

9. Clark \ supra 

10. Ficke v 153 Nebr 


November, 1957 


242 Iowa 70, 45 N.W 
1956 
29 


159 


Reising 
Gibson 4178, 45 N.W.2d 436 


2d 57 


633 


explanatory of the skidmarks or 


tracks, and the conditions under 


which they were made. 


Some details affecting the weight 
suggested by 


Missouri 11 


“The testimony of 


of such evidence were 


the Supreme Court of 
1937 as follows: 


a witness about wheel tracks, wheel 


prints, skidmarks or other marks, 


who, within a reasonable time there 


after, visited and examined the 


scene of an accident 1s ordinarily 


admissible. The length of 

tervening between the accident and 
the examination and the physical 
conditions surrounding the place of 
atfect 


amount of 


, 
accident | 


would 


ne 


the which 


such marks, such as t 


travel on the highway, whether or 


Yor 
not 


its surface was wet or dry, are 


elernents which ordinarily affect the 


weight, rat than the materiality 


of such testimony.” 


Er 
: 


mony 


ror in the admission of testi 


relating to skidmarks was 
found by the 


Nebraska 


the 


Supreme Court of 
in 1950 in a case in which 


necessary foundational details 


had not been supplied, and it was 
not shown that the conditions at 


Ir 


other words there must be ev idence 


the scene remained the same.!® 


1 


from which it may fairly be 


con 


cluded that the marks were made 


by the cars involved in the inquiry. 


“There is no direct the 


proot in 


record that the conditions at the 


scene of the acc ident, with reference 
to the foot marks and tracks 


tire 
6 (19 
quoti 


1929 
p. 85 


1950 





or skidmarks, were the same the ‘“‘I think the brakes were applied 
next morning as they had been the _ then.”’” 

previous afternoon immediately Cases from various state 

after the accident. Therefore it was testimony descriptive of 
error to admit the evidence relating admissible for various purp 
thereto as of the next morning.’ — cited in the note.! 

Thus it it important to establish, 7 
by reasonable inference, at least, Witness’ Description Ma) 
that the marks in question were by Pictures or Diagram 
made by the vehicle in question. \s an aid to » description or 
The Georgia Court of Appeals has illustration of skidmarks observed 
held it proper for a witness who _ by a witness, the courts hold maps, 
has described skidmarks observed 


diagrams, or photographs admis 


by him at the scene of an accident — sible in support of his testimony. 


to state “I believe the skidmarks The value and effect of such pic 
were made from brakes,” and * * * toria 


evidence is well il] 


11. Atkinson \ ber, 268 Wis. 615, 68 N.W. 447 (1955 
12. Wade v oberts, 89 Ga. App. 607, 80 S.E.2d 728 (1954 
13. Ala | la.App. 119, 45 So.2d 44 (1950); All 
834, 92 ALR 470 (1933 
{ri ‘ahiol v radford, 172 Ark. 69, 287 S.W. 595 (1926 
Ca People v ichardson, 25 Cal.App.2d 408, 77 P.2d 483 (1938); Hu 
199, 275 P. 560 (1929 
iska i, 1138 Conn. 274, 155 A. 64 (1931 
oO 89 Ga.App. 607, 80 S.E.2d 728 (1954 
voks, 331 ILL App. 535, 73 N.E.2d 624 (1947 
103 Ind. Ay $87, 9 N.E.2d 119 (1926 
8 W .2d 41, 45 (1956 Thornbur 
987, 95 P.2d 267 (1939 
243 S.W.2d 895 (1951 
ALR2d 106 (Md 1951 
ALR 1385 
l 312 Mass. 697, 45 2d 473 (1942); 


ich. 106, 194 N.W. 609 (1923 
e « ighwa it impact Anderson v I 
v. Rodeli, 283 Mich. 19, 276 N.W. 883 (1937 
Kuehner, 204 Minn. 125, 283 N.W. 122 (1938 
Billups, 203 Miss. 853, 33 So.2d 819 (1948 


f | 


341 Mo. 282, 107 S.W.2d 33, 35 (193 
ourse and speed ot ul 
ebr. 11, 75 N.W.2d 112 (1956); Danner v 
; Ficke v. Gibson, 153 Nebr. 478, 45 N.W.2d 
92 N.H. 126, 26 A.2d 842 (1942 
r, 101 N.J.I 6, 127 A. 582 (1925); Tischler v. Ste 


i 


278 App. Div. 601, 102 N.Y.S.2d (1951); Laz 
387, 51 N.Y.S.2d 533 (1944 
Baucom, 98 8.E.2d 922 (N.¢ 1957), indicating point of 
213, 145 S8.E. 169 (1928 

Olson v. Wetzstein, 58 N.D. 263, 225 N.W. 459 (1929); Hoffe 
N.W.2d 282 (1951 
Macaluso Fruit Co. v. Comm. Motor Freight, 57 N.E.2d 692 (Oh, Apy 
Parker, 34 Oh. App. 207, 170 N.E. 607 (1930 
Clark v. Fazio, 191 Or. 522, 230 P.2d 553 (1951); State v. Miller, 119 Or. 409 
aff'd 273 S. 657 
Eikhoff v. Beard-Laney, Inc., 199 8.C. 500, 20 S.E.2d 153, 141 ALR 1010 (1942 
Evansville Container Corp. v. MeDonald, 132 F.2d 80 (C.A 1942 
Chessir v. Nall, 218 8.W.2d 248 (Tex.Civ.App.—1949); Akers v. Apperso 
Tex.Civ.App.—1942 
Maynard v. Westfield, 87 Vt. 532, 90 A. 504 (1914). 
Lawrence v. Comm., 181 Va. 582, 26 S.E.2d 54 (1943 indicating impact 
line. 
State v. McMurray, 47 Wash.2d128, 286 P.2d 684 (1955), impact left of cent 
son, 175 Wash. 553, 27 P.2d 704 (1933 
Bragg v. Whitten Transf. Co., 125 W. Va. 722, 26 S.E.2d 217 (1943 


a4 


Atkinson v. Huber, 268 Wis. 615, 68 N.W.2d 447 (1955 wrong side of cent 
son Vv. Sparks 142 Wis. 398, 125 N.W. 925 (1910). 
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the Ohio Court 
1928, 


a Case decided by 


of \ppeals in wherein two 
boys Oona bicy« le were 


truck. The 


impact became an 


struck by a 
exact location of the 
important issue 
in the case because, as the court 
explained, if the collision happened 
40 feet 


section rather than at its entrance, 


30. or north of the 


inter 


“the responsibility of the truck 


driver would be more acute.” <A 
map showing a skidmark about 10 
feet long at the intersection” Was 
and there was evidence 


The 


court said: ““Thus we have an actual 


introduced 


it had been made by the truck. 


monument established which bears 
directly and most intel 


rently upon 


the exact location of the 
* * 


accident. 


Now here Was an object that 


had no power ot locomotion and 


therefore could not shift itself. It 
was stationary. It was a fact cre 
ated by reason of the collision, and 
therefore its accurate representation 
upon a map was as illuminating to 
the jury as if they had seen the pro 
duction of the skidmark. The ev! 


dence of its existence 1s as 


incon 
trovertible as the pavement, the 
house on the corner, a permanent 
telegraph pole, or any other object 


of a permanent constituency. The 


skidmark had another ingredient of 


judicial importance, to-wit, the con 
duct of the operator of the tractor 
in attempting, at the intersection, 
to halt its operation, and the in 
ference therefrom was a circum 
stance and a fact which not only 
tended to locate the place of col 


lision, but to shed light upon the 


14. Kalovsky v 


November, 1957 


Mever Dairy Products Co 


30 Oh 


question of tne 


of the defendant 
utory g 
With these as 


map was mad pers n 


competency 1s not juestl 


Neither is its accuracy questioned. 


The drawing of the 


trailer in the map is founded upon 


a fact equal in strength to the ex 


istence of the skidmark, because the 


’ 


| 
record determines bevond question 


that it was the right rear wheel, and 


nothing else, that made the skid 


oe 
mark. Therefore the fact that the 


map shows the trac 
in the position and pla 
must have been when the skidmark 


+ 


was made does not make 


itself judicially Ineffective in 


, , 
trial of the case: 


tion applies te 


In the Case, pol 
Situations whicl 
and were in ( 
skidmark, the 


trailer the co 


WY t 
at } Tt 


[heretore judgment 
the cour 


mission of map.” 


In a 1949 case involving 
of a motorist caused by a coll! 
another automobile, 


with coul 


patrol officers came to the 
shortly after the 


served a skidmark which they iden 


tified as having been made by the 
left rear wheel of defendant’s 


iong 


sy 


Car. 


“It was 22 paces entir 


the south half of the roadway and 


ran east and west, veering suddenly 


App. 118, 164 N.E. 370 (1928 





to the south and running to the left 
The 


next afternoon they returned to the 


rear wheel of defendant’s car.”’ 


scene and took photographs of the 
skidmark, showing one of the officers 
with a tape measure at his feet. On 


appeal from a judgment for the 


plaintiff defendant complained of 


the admission of the photographs, 
which had been admitted by the 


trial court merely to show the skid 


mark, not the point of impact. The 


court said: “No substantial rights 
of the defendant were affected by 
admitting the exhibits. They were 
properly admitted for the purpose 
of showing the location of the skid 
mark.” 

Further illustrating the rule that 
the presence of an officer or other 
person in the picture does not de 


stroy its admissibility is a 1948 


Kentucky death case arising out of 


a collision on a curve near a bridge, 
and it was contended that defend 
ant’s tractor-trailer unit was over 
the center line at 
impact with the car in which the 
riding. A 
(Ernie Todd) testified that he took 


deceased was witness 


notes of skidmarks and scratches 
on the pavement made by the two 
The “Com 


plaint is registered of the admission 


vehicles. court said: 
of a number of photographs of the 
highway, particularly of what ap 
pear therein to be marks in the 
road. They were taken the morning 
after the accident, which had oc 


While 


the photographer was not intro 


curred in the late afternoon. 


duced, the fairness and accuracy of 


15. East Wisconsin Trustee Co. v. O'Neil, 255 Wis 


16. Square Deal Cartage Co. v. Smith's Adm’'r 


26 


the moment of 


the views are established by other 
witnesses whose testimony is to the 
effect that the conditions revealed 
in the pictures were the same as 


they were immediately after the 


* 


accident. * * * Here those who had 


seen the conditions at the time of 
the accident verified the existence 
of those conditions revealed in the 
pictures. * * * We think the photo 
graphs were properly admitted. 


“In two of the pictures Ernie 
Todd is shown standing on the road. 
They reveal marks on the road, one 
of which is a foot or so from the 
center line and the other on the 
berm, appearing to be 
* x 


a scraped 
out place. Here the only pur 
pose of the man in these pictures 
was to point out or draw particular 
attention to fixed marks that were 
seen immediately following the ac 
cident. The presence of the person 
in the pictures here was not suf. 
ficient ground for rejecting them.’ 

In an early case arising out of a 
highway collision between two cars 
the Supreme Court of Iowa said: 
“A brother of defendant testified to 
having made certain measurements 
the collision and to 


she rtly after 


having observed marks of auto 
mobile wheels on the ground and 
that these were indicated correctly 
This 


plat was received in evidence over 


on a map prepared by him. 


objection. Maps or diagrams shown 


to be correct representations ot 
physical objects about which testi 
mony is given may be exhibited 
before the jury to better enable 


them to understand the testimony, 


528, 39 N.W.2d 369 (1949 
307 Ky. 135, 210 8.W.2d 349 (1948 
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and witnesses may properly 


allowed to reter to them in lV; 


testimony.’”!? 


In a 1930 Oregon case a Salem 


police ofhcer (Thomason) testified 
he was at the scene of an automobile 
collision a short time after it o« 
curred and while the parties were 
still present. He observed a 

foot skidmark back of the defend 
ant’s car, indicating that the brakes 
had been applied for that distance 


map, which, he testified, was made 


prior to impact. showed a 
by him on the ground, and which 
he said was correct with the excep 
tion that he did not make it to a 


scale. The marks of the car, in 


dicating the direction of defendant’s 
car from the east side of Commercial 
Street, were depicted on the map, 
also the center of the inter 
The 


Thomason, indicated that the skid 


and 


section. map so drawn by 


marks of defendant’s car were sev 
eral feet south of the intersection 
and tended to show that defendant 
had not gone north of the (center 
of) intersection as the law required. 


1 


He was quite positive as to the 


identity of the skidmarks and the 


general correctness of the map.”’ 
The Supreme Court held the map 
was properly admitted in evidence, 
and that it was not a mere memo 
randum to be used by the officer 
solely for the purpose of refreshing 
his recollection. ‘‘The introduction 
of maps, shown to be substantially 


correct, has been immemorially 


sanctioned by the courts, not as 


17. Baker v fimmerman, 179 Iowa 272, 161 N.W 
18. Walling v. Van Pelt, 123 Or. 243, 285 P. 262 
19. Wallace v. Kramer, 296 Mich. 680, 296 N.W 


November, 1957 


substantive evidence, but to enable 


the jury better to understand the 


testimony, an for this purpose it 


is plain to be seen that this map 


] ] | ] ] ] 
should have been helpful under the 


circumstances, although so crude, 


as a matte! ‘ ing, that it 


would not be ; ted as a model 
by a civil engine yr 


\W - de 


te nable 


map drafts 
man. not think the objec 


tion 1s and there was no 
error in the admission of the map.”’ 
Provided the CONAITIONS existing 
at the time of the event in question 
are shown not to have changed sub 
stantially in the meantime, it is held 
that photographs or « 
scriptive of skidmark 
physical facts taken some ater 
are nevertheless admissible. So said 
the Supreme Court of Michigan in 
a 1941 case 


trian 


involving a car-pedes 


collision, in which it 


alleged the detendant Was driving 


at high speed on the w rong side of 


the road. The court said: “Error 


is claimed because of the introduc 


tion of photographs of skidmarks 


allegedly left by the car of defendant 
Kramer at the scene of the accident. 
The photographs were taken 12 


days after the accident under the 


direction of one of the evewitnesses 


who testified that they were au 


thentic. This was corroborated by 
another witness 


general way by the testimony of 


police officers who measured the 
original skidmarks. There was 


ample testimony to establish sub 


stantial identity in the present case 


479 (1917 
1930 
838, 841 (1941 





and there was no error in admitting 
* * * Skidmarks 


upe yn 


the phe te graphs. 


well impressed a concrete 
remain 
of 


not quickly obliterated.” 


pavement may for a con 


siderable length time and are 


Additional cases holding proper 
the introduction of maps or photo 
graphs in support of the testimony 
of witnesses relative to the descrip 
tion and location of skidmarks are 


cited in the note.”° 


1c¢ entuating [ndtistinct Marks for 
Photographing 


It has been held to be no valid 
objection to such photographs that 


the have been accentuated 
k « 


marks 
by the use of chalk or paint so that 
they would be visible to the camera. 
The Appellate Court of Indiana so 
held in 1931 in which the 


a case 


photographer described some light 
grey scratches on the cement pave 
ment, and which he marked with 
chalk. He also placed a chalk circle 
at the point where the marks 
This of 
used that 

to the 


started. means accentua 


tion was SO the marks 


would be visible camera, 
since, as he testified, such scratches 
and the surrounding cement some 


times photograph nearly alike. The 


court pointed out that the rule ex 


20. Ari 
( 


Reynolds v. Nutt 
Miller v. Sylvester, 140 Cal. App 
170, 294 P. 765 (1930); People \ 
Stanley v. Powers, 125 Fla 
Buddenberg v. Morgan 
App. 54, 176 N.E. 149 
Baker v. Zimmerman 
Square Deal Cartage Co. v 
Wallace v. Kramer, supra; Pearce 
Parry v. Berner, 259 Mich 
Kouri v. Olson-Keogh Produce Co 
Cinderella Foods v. Miller 
Boreth v. Kisselman, 7 N.J.Mise 
Senn v. Lackner, 100 N.E.2d 419 
30 Oh.App. 118, 164 N.E.2d 370 
Walling v. Van Pelt, supra 
Schalow v. Oakley, 18 Wash.2 
East Wisconsin Trustee Co 
Snyder Ind 20 


217 Ark. 543, 230 S.W 


345, 35 
Fla 
Ind 


322, 169 So 
110 Ind. App. 609 
1931 

To supra 
Ky 
Vich 


Smith's 


Adn 
v. Ror 
Corp 621 
Vinn 
Viss 
VN .J 
Ohio 


132 (OF 
1928 
Or 
Wash 
Wis 
Haven v 


347 


d 
O'Neil 


EF 
Vv 200 


21 
28 


supra n 


2d 949 


Richardson 
861 


244 N.W. 
191 Minn. 101, 253 N.W 


146 


139 P.2d 296 


cluding posed photographs, such as 
those portraying persons or objects 
placed in assumed positions, was 
not applicable, saying: “In the case 
under consideration the facts show 
that the photographs portrayed con 
ditions existing In a fixed inanimate 
object and are not reproductions of 
assumed positions merely to portray 
a planned and hypo 
* The chalk 


was placed in the scratches in order 


a the ry or 


thetical situation. 


that they might be visible to the 


camera’s eye, and that they might 


This 


court 


be seen in the yicture. was 
I 


and 


fully explained to the 


jury by the photographer. The pur 


pose of the chalk was not to mater 


ially emphasize the width, breadth, 
or depth of the scratches but was 


merely to show direction. The chalk 


might have had the effect of pro 


ducing a slight ‘tableau effect,’ as 


contended for, but, under the cir 


cumstances and the facts ex 


as 
plained, it cannot be said that the 
photographs were pictures, self sery 


or the 


ing representing a ry of 
appellee. The court did not err in 
admitting these photographs 11 
evidence.”””! 

a California 


case in which skidmarks had been 


To the same effect is 


painted with white lime before being 


1950 
387 (1934); Haye 

25 Cal.App.2d 408 
1936 

38 N.E.2d 287 


P.2d s 110 Cal 


1938 


Ap] 
1941 93 I 


it 


lell 


supra 
83 Mich. 19, 276 
180 (1932 


OR 
92 So.2d 641 (1951 
683 (1929 

1951); Kalovsky 


\ 


1.App Me 


\ 


1943 
39 N.W 


Wis. 528 2d 369 (1949 
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photographed. Objection on this 
ground was overruled and the pho 
tograph was admitted at the trial. 
In upholding such ruling the Cali 
fornia Court of Appeal said: “‘It is 
not seriously questioned by appel 
lant that, if a photograph of the 
marks had been taken before they 
were painted, it would have bee 
admissible. The chief objection 
appears to be that the marks were 
painted before being photographed. 

* In the 


witnesses testified that the painting 


instant case several 
followed the line of the skidmarks. 
It may be true, as appellant says, 
that it (the photograph) formed a 
graphic and inescapable represen 
tation of appellant’s skidmarks 
which no amount of oral testimony 
could contravene. This is simply 
an admission that the facts sought 
to be proven were true, but that 
they were too vividly portrayed be 
fore the jury. We are satisfied that 
does not come 


the instant case 


the rule contended for by 


appellant. No object in the photo 


within 


graph was placed before the jury 


which was not there at the time 


of the accident. We see no reason 
why the mere painting of an object, 
in order that it may be more vividly 
reproduced by means of photog 


raphy, renders the photograph in 


admissible. This is always subject 
to the rule that the trial court must 


be satished that the object photo 


graphed is a faithful representatio1 


of what it purports to reproduce. 


If the color of the marks were an 


issue in the case, a more serious 


juestion would be presented. No 


such contention is made here. 
Necessarily, a large measure of dis 


cretion is vested 1n the trial court 


in ruling upon a question of this 


character. We cannot say that the 


court here abused its discretion. 
note of 


However, caution 1s 


indicated here. As pointed out by 


one of the eminent authorities in 
the field of legal photography,” pi 

tures of s¢ enes or ¢ ybjects W hic h hav e 
human 


sub 


been in any way altered by 
hands after the event may be 


: : ; 
yec to the implication of inten 


tional distortion or other falsifica 


tion. In view of this, the accentua 
tion of skidmarks should be resorted 
to only in those exceptional cases 
in which adequate photographi 


representation would not be possible 


otherwise. Good photographs can 


usually be obtained by a capable 


operator without artificial emphasis, 


and it is best to eliminate the human 


element insofar as possible in the 


preparation of such evidence.” 


\ lo DE CONCLUAed 17 Dec emoer issue. 


Automobile Facts and Figures states that in 1956 about 69.4 per cent of 


the world’s passenger cars were in the United States. 


had 74 per cent. 


Hayes v. Emerson, (Cal.) supra n. 20 
Photographic Evidence,"’ Scott, sec. 117, nn 
See Traff Acc 


Part 44 and Part 42, sec. 42.410 to 


7 
ident Investigator's Manual for Police, T 
2.460, inc 


In 1953 the U. S. 


iffic Instit tern I 


I niversity 
See also Photographic Evidence cott. secs 


111-112, 


giving detailed instructions for taking skidmark pictures 





TRAINING CALENDAR 


(4ll training courses will be conducted at the Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Til., unless otherwise indicated.) 


Nov. 11-15—Traffic Safety Clinic for Newspapermen, in cooperation with 


the Medill School of Journalism, Northwestern University, and the 


Inland Daily Press Association. 
Nov. 11-22—Supervision of Police Personnel. 
Dec. 2-20—Trafiic Law for Police. 
Dec. 9-13—-Chemical Tests for Intoxication. 
Jan. 6-24—Police Trafic Records—Analysis and Use of Data. 
Jan. 20-Feb. 7 Motor Vehicle Trafic Control for the Air Force. 


Jan. 27-31—Trafic Court Conference, University of Southern California 
School of Law, Los Angeles (with American Bar Association). 


Jan. 27-Feb. 7—Police Trafic Training Course, University of California, 


Los Angeles. (subject to be announced.) 
Jan. 27-Feb. 28—Introduction to Police Management. 


Feb. 13-14—Western Region In-service Conference for Graduates of the 
TPA Training Program and Their Chiefs, San Diego, Calif. 


Keb. 25——Effective Fleet Operation (for 12 consecutive Tuesday evenings). 


Feb. 28-March 1—Southern Region In-service Conference for Graduates 
of the TPA Training Program and Their Chiefs, Memphis, Tenn. 


March 3-14—Supervision of Police Personnel. 
March 3-21—Trafic Engineering Seminar. 
March 17-28—Training Methods and Programs. 


March 24-April 18—Motor Vehicle and Traffic Safety for the Army. 





